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Memorabilia. 


que Oxfordshire Record Society, under the 
editorship of Mr. J. Hautenville Cope, 
has just brought out Mrs. R. H. Gretton’s 
scholarly and very valuable study of the 
Oxford Justices of the Peace in the Seven- 
teenth Century. After an Introductory 
chapter full of good substance, Mrs. Gretton 
discusses first Oxfordshire Records of earlier 
date than the documents in the County Hall; 
passes then to Seventeenth-Century Oxford- 
shire Officials, Gaols and Houses of Correc- 
tion; next comes to Seventeenth-Century 
Oxfordshire Sessions and Juries, and winds 
up with Seventeenth-Century Justices and 
Overseas Transportation. On this last topic 
she reports the find of a Privy Council Order 
of 13 July, 1617, for the reprieve of certain 
prisoners who are in Oxford Gaol, who are 
to be delivered ‘‘ unto S* Thomas Smyth 
Knight to be transported into Virginia or 
other partes beyound the Seas with provisoe 
that they retourne not againe into England 
...”’ This antedates by two years the 
earliest case of transportation hitherto cited. 
The chapter on the Gaols contains some lurid 
details; that on the earlier records some in- 
teresting matters in the way of biography of 
local notables. A mysterious William Lent- 
hall appears, whom the writer is inclined 
to identify with a William, son of Sir John 
Lenthall, Kt., of Creslow, Bletchington and 
Haseley. 

Among the material examined for the 
work is a book published in 1682—its short 
title is ‘The Office of the Clerk of Assize,’ 
which, among many other pieces of inform- 
ation sets out, a list of offences under three 
headings, with the penalties affixed to them. 
The divisions are: 1. ‘‘ Those Delinquentes 
that Offend the Health of Your Souls, and 
their Offences extend against God and his 
Church.” 2, “‘ Those Delinquents that Offend 


the Health of Your Head and Their Offences 
_extend against the King and His Govern- 
ment.’’ 3, “‘ Those Delinquents that Offend 
the Health of Your Body, and Their Offences 
extend against the People and Their Quiet.’ 
Under 1, among others, come ‘‘ Invoking or 
using any wicked Spirit, witch-craft, or 
sorcery whereby any person is ‘ Killed, de- 
stroyed or maimed ’ (Penalty, Death without 
Benefit of Clergy)’’; ‘‘ Drawing a weapon in 
church or churchyard (Penalty, Forfeit an 
ear or, if ears are lacking, brand right cheek 
with letter F for fraymaker)’’; ‘ wilfully 
| saying or singing Mass (Penalty, Singer or 
| sayer forfeit 200 marks with a year’s im- 
prisonment ; hearer to forfeit 100 marks with 
a year’s imprisonment)’’?; and ‘‘ Having 
brought from the See of Rome Agnus Dei, 
Crosses, Pictures, Beads, etc., to be worn 
_or used, or defended authority of the Bisho 

of Rome or of his See (Penalty, Forfeit land, 
goods, chattels and suffer imprisonment at 
the King’s pleasure).’’ Under 2, we find first 
Petty Treason ‘‘ where the servant has killed 
the Master, Mistress or Dame, the Wife her 
Husband, or the Clerk his Ordinary,” for 
which the penalty is to be drawn and hanged 
as a felon. Besides murder and violence, 
transporting live sheep out of the King’s 
dominions incurs the death-penalty without 
clergy. A man found guilty of manslaughter 
may plead his clergy. Under 3, one of the 
heaviest punishments—six months’ imprison- 
ment ol to be seven years bound to good 
behaviour—is inflicted for breaking down a 
| pond-head. 


| (UR correspondent, Mr. F. H. 

who has analysed the Christian names 
used in the parish of North Meols from 1632 
to 1713, has now continued the analysis 
through the period 1732-1812, for which the 
registers of the parish have been printed. 
The number of recorded baptismal names is 
2,742 boys and 2,532 girls. As in the former 
analysis, it is found that the names used 
are few. Fifty is the number for the boys; 
forty-eight for the girls: but among the boys 
eight names, among the girls nine. were given 
over a hundred times, and among the boys 
the two chief favourites alone account for 
well over a third of the total number bap- 
tized: John (571) and Thomas (422). Eliza- 
beth, the most popular girl’s name in the 
previous century, here comes sixth, unless 
one counts Betty with it, which would raise 
it to the first place—otherwise occupied by 
Anne. Mr. CHEETHAM notes many instances 


of the pet-forms of names being given instead 
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of the true forms. This custom, at first sight 
rather regrettable, probably holds part of the 
secret of the origin of new forms of names. 
The writer remembers an instance of great 
dismay in a humble family where a child 
had been registered by a pet-name which the 
cleric who baptized her refused to give at 
the font—substituting the proper form. 
Variants from language to language, like 
Charles, James, John, Lewis, Dorothy, 
Cicely, now accepted as the true forms, if 
they are not exactly hypocoristic, are adapta- 
tions to vernaculars for which in baptism, 
before the Reformation, the original form 
would have had to be used. When Latin 
disappeared from the offices of the Church, 
old-fashioned people may well have con- 
sidered, not without some dislike, that babies 
were being christened by nicknames. 


E Antiquaries Journal for April of this 

year contains an interesting paper by Mr. | 
F. Cottrill about Some Pre-Conquest Stone | 
Carvings in Wessex. ‘These are on stones | 
which are probably fragments of cross-shafts, 
and they come from Colerne, Glastonbury, 
Tenbury, Shaftesbury and Ramsbury. ‘The 
earliest example, the one from Colerne, may 
be considered the best representative of them. 
The designs are zoomorphic. The serpentine | 
forms adorned with beadings and furrows; | 
interlacing ; delicately worked but kept rather | 
flat, have the characters which belong more | 
usually and properly to metal-work than to_ 
stonework. There has been some inclination | 
to refer this convention in decoration to | 
Scandinavian influence, and to date these | 
examples not earlier than the end of the ninth 
century as products of Anglo-Scandinavian | 
art. Mr. Cottrill then claims for this 
West Saxon group of carvings a date and 
an origin which Sie nothing to do with 
Scandinavia. With a glance at pre-Viking 
work in the North, he puts all the zoomorphic 
decoration of this type back to Hiberno-Saxon | 
art. On the one hand, he invites us to con- | 
sider in it a survival of decorative forms 
which were familiar in Britain before the 
arrival of Christianity ; on the other. he just 
opens before us, though he does not discuss 
it, the possibility that this style may be de- 
tected surviving in certain features of post- 
Conquest art. Wessex was never subject to 
the Danes, and, as Mr. Cottrill concludes: 
“the unbroken political independence of the 
kingdom is reflected in the continuity of its 
artistic tradition.’’ The article is illustrated 
with several excellent photographs. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 
BHUJ, CUTCH, INDIA. 
(See ante p. 273). 


52. Davin Pattison, of Ireland, Bom- 
bardier, Bombay Artillery, died 4 May, 1834 
aged 29. 

33. Witttam R. Deacon, Civi 
Surgeon in Kutch, died at Bnooj 4b oan 
1839, aged 33. ‘This tomb is erected by 
His Highness Rao Daisuljee of Kutch as a 
token of his regard and esteem for the de- 
ceased.’’ 

34. Gertrupe Emma, infant daughter of 
Lieut.-Colonel Sopprrr, 20th Regt., died 14 
May, 1840, aged 6 months and 1 day. 

35. Henry Wynt Correritt, Sub-Condue- 
tor Ordnance Dept., died 17 Aug., 1832, 
aged 30. Tomb erected by Capt. M. C. 
Decluzeau. 

36. Ronatp GREENWOOD GILLMOR, twin 
son (the younger) of Capt. J. G. Gritmor, 
H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps (adjt. 20th Regt. 
N.1.) and Clari his wife, died 8 July [1872] 
aged 1 year and 7 months. 

37. Horace ARTHUR, infant son of John 
Cornish and Anne TREsTRAIL, died 11 Sept., 
1864, aged 9 months 23 days. 

38. Hersert Brook, infant son of Lieut.- 
Col. Mossom Boyp, Bombay Staff Corps, died 
at Bhooj... 

39. Witt1am Norman TuHomson, Lieut. 
Indian Staff Corps, died at Bhooj 15 Sept., 
1903, aged 21. 

40. Witttam chief engineer to 
H.H. the Rao of Cutch, died 9 January, 1875, 
aged 46. 

41. Emity Marta, wife of Lieut. Dacres 
Tuomas, 7th Regt. N.I., died at Bhooj 17 
Sept., 1879, aged 24. 

42. Capt. Fercuson, H.M.’s lst 
Grenadier Regt. N.1., died 3 January, 1862, 
aged 37. Erected by his brother officers. 

43. Lestock St. Jonn Bett, Lieut. H.M.’s 
1st Grenadier Regt. N.I., born 16 January, 
1841, died 8 July, 1861, aged 204 years. 
Erected by his brother officers. 

44. Ernest Hetme, Lieut. 8th (King’s 


Royal Irish) Hussars, killed by the accidental 
discharge of his gun at Bhuj, 4 Feb., 1858, 
1 


aged 18. 
45. Lieut.-Col. R. Butxeny, 2nd Grenadier 
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Regt. N.I., commanding in Cutch, died at 
Bhooj 26 Oct. {1850] aged 49. Erected by 
the officers of the regt. 

46. Epwarp JAMES WALLACE, assistant 
surgeon; born 1 May, 1817, died 29 Aug., 


47. Ensign Watter Soames, 16th Regt. 
N.L, died 15 [? 25] May, 1845, aged 20 
years & 2 months. Erected by his brother 
officers. 

48. Ensign JOHN GEORGE CORFIELD, 16th 

t, Bombay N.I., died at Bhooj 28 July, 
1846, aged 17. Erected by his brother officers 
in conjunction with his relations. 

49. Harriette, wife of Lieut. J. W. S. 
Bugns, 10th Regt. N.I., died 24 Oct. [year 
not stated] aged 22. 

50. RicHarp THomas, infant son of Lieut. 
Goopwin, 16th Regt. Bombay N.1., died 
1 Aug., 1846, aged 11 months. 

51. Lieut. & Brevet Capt. J. R. H1psert, 
2nd Bombay European Lt. Infantry, died at 
Jorria, Kattiawar, 1 June, 1843, aged 36. 
Erected by his widow. 

52. Mary IsABELLA SANDERSON, wife of 
Major W. H. Goprrey, 17th Regt. N.I., 
died 16 May, 1857. 

53, Jane, infant daughter of Lieut. Cuas. 
Harvey, 2nd European Lt. Infy., died 5 
January, 1844, aged 54 months. 

54. Bensamin ARTHUR, son of Benjamin 
Apams, Serjt. 8th Regt., died 14 Feb., 1851, 

3 years. 

55. Pautina & Leonora, children of James 
& Honora Henke [bandmaster 11 Regt. 
N.1.], died 6th Jan., 1878, -_ 8 years, and 
2% July, 1878, aged 18 months. 

56. Henry LAURENCE, son of J. & Ann 
D’Esprerance, of the Bhuj School of Art, 
died 20 Mar., 1887, aged 34 years. 

57. PascHaL FiIGUEREDO, military 
senior sub-assistant surgeon, born 28 Oct., 
1864, died at Cutch 11 Aug., 1914. Erected 
by his friends & admirers in Cutch. 

H. Buttock, 
Major. 


RICHARD, DUKE OF YORK, AND 
PERKIN WARBECK. 


[t is still a very moot point whether Perkin 

Warbeck’s claim to have been Richard, 
Duke of York, is disposed of through the 
conclusion drawn from an X-ray examina- 
tion of the supposed remains of the two young 
Princes, conducted 450 years after their dis- 
appearance, and largely based upon the den- 


tal evidence afforded by but one tooth in 
each of the two skulls according to what has 
been published in certain organs of the Press. 

Contemporary evidence concerning the be- 
lief in the genuineness of Warbeck’s claim is 
by no means lacking, and new facts are con- 
tinually being brought to light with the pub- 
lication of various Staite Documents. 

The dispatches of foreign ambassadors are 
especially valuable in respect of their being 
uncensored, and these throw much light on 
many an obscure text to be found in the 
authorized English publications. 

Apart, however, from any question as to 
the genuineness of Warbeck’s claim, in view 
of the fact that Sir James Tyrrell is gener- 
ally acknowledged to have been implicated in 
the matter of the Princes’ disappearance, the 
following fact concerning him is more than 
remarkable, and raises a doubt as to whether 
“* Perkin Warbeck’s’’ trial was fairly con- 
ducted. This assertion is not made without 
warrant, 

In the late summer of 1499, Edmund de la 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk, secretly fled to 
Flanders, and sojourned with Tyrrell at 
Giisnes, about the very time when a joint 
plot, formed by the Earl of Warwick and 
‘* Perkin Warbeck ”’ in the Tower of London, 
was revealed, 

In September, Sir Richard Guildford and 
Richard Hatton received instructions to pro- 
ceed abroad, and to endeavour, as though it 
came from themselves and without the King’s 
knowledge, to induce Suffolk to return. T 
Earl was to be persuaded to bring Tyrrell 
back with him to the King, and, if it could 
be so arranged, the two men were to return 
without being accompanied by Guildford. 

This, however, the ambassador was appar- 
ently unable to accomplish, since the three 
men appear to have returned together. 
(Gairdner’s Letters and Papers of Richard 
III and Henry VII, vol. i., pp. 120-134). 

Shortly after their arrival, Guildford and 
Tyrrell were appointed (13 Nov.) among the 
Justices who were to enquire into the matter 
of the plot in the Tower. 

Upon Monday, 18 Nov., Warwick was ex- 
amined before this commission, and the jury, 
duly guided, brought in a true bill against 
the Earl, who, as a result, was tried by 
his peers (the Earl of Suffolk not being 
amongst these) and sentenced to death. 

This same jury ‘‘ further presented ’’ that 
Peter Warbeck (who had been tried and con- 
demned two days previously) had been guilty 
of high treason, and had aided Warwick in 
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this Tower plot. 

The two principal witnesses were Robert 
Cleymound, who appears to have turned 
State informer, being subsequently pardoned, 
and Thomas Warde, clerk, who had received 
a pardon some months previously, as appears 
from the following entry in the Patent Rolls: 

1499, 2 February. General pardon to Thomas 
Warde of London, alias of Westminster, co. 
Middx., clerk. By K. 


It may safely be concluded, since the plot 


was the joint affair of Warwick and ‘‘Perkin | 


Warbeck,” that the same witnesses were 
called to testify against ‘‘ Perkin.’’ 


From all of this it would seem that Perkin | 


Warbeck’s trial was by no means a fair one, 
but unfortunately no record appears to exist 
of the proceedings in his case. (Full details 
of Warwick’s trial are to be found in the 
Srd and 53rd Reports of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records. For Cleymound vide 
Busch’s ‘ England Under the Tudors ’). 

It is somewhat remarkable that the above- 
mentioned fact concerning Tyrrell is not 
noticed in the ‘ D. N. B.’; and the various 
historical societies, in whose records one 


would naturally look for assistance in clear- | 


ing up this great historical mystery, also 
appear to have overlooked these facts. 
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amination of the prisoner, says that he did 
not deny it, and in a Ss note calls it 
“ Pierquini Confessio.”’ (Gairdner’s ‘ Mem- 
orials of Henry VII,’ 1858, p. 52). 

2. When the Duke of York appeared in 
Cork in 1491, he was recognised as “ the 
Warwick who had been in Dublin aforetime,” 
(Lambert Simnel). 

3. The Poet Laureate, John Skelton, writ- 
‘ing concerning Warbeck, remarks how 


Curiously he can both counter and knak 

Of Martyn Swart and all hys merry men 
and concludes his satire thus: 

Take this in worth the best is benind 

Wryten at Croydon , 4 Crowland in the Clay 

On Candlemas evyn the Kalendas of May, 

It would appear as though this satire was 
really one upon the Court. (Published in 
Pollard’s ‘Henry VII.’ Narrative Extracts, 
Vol. i., pp. 191-193). ; 

4. John Ford, in the play ‘ Perkin War 
beck’ (IV. ii.) makes the Duke of York say, 
concerning a suggestion that he should con- 
fess to being Warbeck : 

Ye make me mad: twere best it seems 

That I should turn impostor to myself, 

Be my own counterfeit, belie the truth 


Of my dear mother’s womb, the sacred bed 
Of a prince murdered and a living baffled! 


The following suggestion is offered for con- __5. The fact that the letter to Catherine 
sideration by those who are interested in the | Warbeck was in French and written in one 
matier; viz., Let us assume for the sake of hand and signed in a different one, was not 


argument that the “‘ strange youth ’’ who ap- 
peared in Ireland and impersonated York’s 
first cousin, Edward, Earl of Warwick, was 
a other than Richard, Duke of York him- 
self. 
he was passed off as ‘‘ Lambert Simnel,’”’ and 
became a scullion in the royal kitchen. By 
some means the scullion was exchanged for 
Perkin Warbeck, who thus took Simnel’s 
place, and in due course became the King’s 
falconer. It was this falconer, her son, who 


dictated ito York the text of the letter writ- | 


ten to Catherine Warbeck in October, 1497, 
and attached his signature to it. ‘‘ He was 
the ‘ menial servant’ who had persuaded the 
fugitive to come in from Beaulieu trusting 
in the King’s mercy.”’ 

Extraordinary ‘as ithe above suggestions 
May appear to be, it is remarkable to what 
an extent they appear to fit in (almost as a 
jig-saw puzzle) with tthe whole course of 
events from the year 1483 and onwards. 

To mention but eight straws only that 
seem to support the theory. 

1. The historian, Bernard André, referring 
to the impersonation of Warwick and the ex- 


Made a prisoner on the field of Stoke, | 


_ revealed until 1913, on the publication of the 
Milanese Calendar. Copies of this French 
| letter were only discovered in Flanders about 
the year 1878 by the late Mr. James Weale. 
6. Bacon, in his ‘ History of Henry VII's 
Reign,’ teems with apparently ambiguous re 

marks, and amongst others, says of ‘‘ War- 
_ beck,’”’ afiter his surrender: ‘‘ Now that Per 
| kin could better tell what himself was, he was 
diligently examined, and after his confession 
| taken, etc.”’ 
7. Tyrrell in 1486, when he received a pat 
| don, appears to have stated to Henry VII 
'(as he is said ito have stated also to 
Richard T11) that he had murdered both the 
| Princes. It would seem that he was subse- 
quently ‘‘ blackmailed ” to such an extent 
that he became a party to ‘‘ Perkin War- 
beck’s ’? death. In the end revolting against 
the King and being executed in his turn after 
confessing the whole truth. 

8. Ruy de Sosa’s evidence as to the supposed 
Duke of York being in Portugal in 1484 or 
1485, is more than illuminating since the 


real Perkin Warbeck seems to have been in 
Flanders until the early part of 1488. (Calen- 
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dar of Spanish State Papers, 1485-1509. Ber- 
genroth, p. 92). aa 


CLEGG OF WALSDEN: 
DESCENDANTS AND CONNECTIONS. 


quz following pedigree is submitted. No 
attempt has been made at further investi- 
gation or research. Probably much addi- 
tional information could easily be discovered. 


1. —— Clegg, b. 15..; m. ——, and had | 


issue two sons: 
_(@) Richard (see under) ; 
(b) Samuel. 


Richard (eee III. (the Rev. Richard Clegg) 
appointed William Byrom of High Wardle 
(his half-brother?) as trustee of his educa- 
tional foundation, the Todmorden Endowed 
School, and later, as his executors, John 
Byrom, senior, and John Byrom, junior. 
Richard Clegg III. founded and endowed 
in Todmorden the school referred to above, 


on premises adjoining the Chapel of St. 


Mary the Virgin. After serving that pur- 
pose for about 150 vears, the school as 
such ceased to exist. The foundation, 
however, still survives and, as the En- 


_dowed School of the Rev. Richard Clegg or 


2. Richard Clegg I., of Stonehouse, Wals- | 


den, in the parish of Rochdale; b. 15..; m. 
—— and had issue: 

(a) James ; 

(b) Richard (see under). 

3. Richard Clegg II., of Stansfield, b. ——; 
m. (1) in 16.., Alice Crossley, and had issue : 

(a) Mary, b. 1632, m. 


legs’ Charity, provides school libraries 
in the area formerly served by the school. 
The founder appointed as his first trustees : 


| Henry Piggott, of Rochdale; John Halliwell, 


of Pikehouse; William Byrom, of High 
Wardle; John Crossley, of Scaitcliffe (Tod- 
morden). 


I gave some information relating to this 


_ old school in a short article in The School- 


(1) the Rev. — | 


Law, and (2) —— Bamford of Shore, by - 


whom she had, with other issue, a son. 
[William Bamford, of Upper Shore, was 
appointed trustee of Todmorden Endowed 
School in 1779]. 
Richard Clegg married (2) in 1634, Mary, 
dau. of John Eastwood, of Eastwood, who 


d. in 1672. He d. in 1639, having had issue | 


by his second wife, a son: 

(b) Richard (see under). 

4. Richard Clegg III., priest, b. at Stone- 
house, Walsden, 1635. icar of Kirkham, 
1666 to 1720. Founded and endowed tthe Tod- 
morden Endowed School in 1713. He m., in 
1672, Jennet, dau. of —~—-, and d. 10 June, 
1720, having had issue: 

(a) Mary, b. 1673, d. unm. 1695. 

(b) Dorothea, b. 1675; d. 1677. 

(c) Abraham, b. and d. 1677. 

(d) Dorothea, b. 1678. 

(e) Henry, b. 1680; d. 1685. 

(f) Elizabeth, only surviving issue (see 
under). 


5. Elizabeth Clegg, b. 1685; m. in 1713, 


Robert Watson of Wakefield, 
eldest son of Edmund Watson of 
and had issue : 


entleman, 
st Hage, 


master and Woman Teachers’ Chronicle of 
13 Feb., 1930. 

Robert Watson of Wakefield was ithe eldest 
of the three sons of Edmund Watson of East 
Hage, by his second wife Jane, daughter of 
Robert Wood, of Barton. His younger 
brothers were (2) Hugh, and (3) John. Their 
father, Edmund Watson, had married, as his 
first wife, Alice, daughiter of Nathaniel Birk- 
head, Esq. By her he had an only daughter, 
Mary Watson, who married Thomas Yar- 
borough, of Campsall, Esq., and had issue a 


son, the Rev. Henry Yarborough, D.D. 


No Robert Watson is even mentioned in 
Walker’s ‘ History of Wakefield,’ nor does 
his son’s name appear in the ‘D. N. B.’ 


, Peacock’s ‘ History of Wakefield Grammar 
School,’ however, records the rg ong on 


3 Feb., 1721/22, of a Robert Watson as a 
governor of the Grammar School, and his 
death 30 Mar., 1723. He was the donor of 
_ Watson’s gift of bread for the poor of Wake- 
field, and of the old sundial at the cathedral : 
Ex Dono Roberti Watson An: Dom: 1722. 
I do not know whether these are two Robert 
Watsons or one and the same individual. 
Some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ may be able to 
inform me. I believe that the Rev. Dr. 


(a) Robert W., D.D., priest, Vicar of Watson died unmarried, and that his sister, 


Paddington ; d. 1756. 
(b) Jane W., d. unm. and intestate in 1772. 


| in consequence, was the heiress of the founder 
| of Clegg’s Charity, but I have no records now 


Mary (Eastwood), second wife of Richard | to refer to. I believe, too, that Jane Watson 


Clegg II., had a brother, John Eastwood. 
She married, secondly, William Byrom, yeo- 
man, of Rhodes in Wardle, and had issue. 


died insane. It would be interesting to 


know who was her next-of-kin. 
Walsden, Stansfield, Eastwood and Shore 
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are all within the boundaries of the borough 
of Todmorden in the West Riding of York- 


shire. 
C. L. Berry. 


HAKESPBRARE, LYLY AND “ AESOP.” 

—H. R. D. Anders, in his valuable study 

of Shakespeare’s sources, ‘ Shakespeare’s 

Books,’ has a page on the subject of the poet’s 

debt to ‘‘ Aesop’s’’ Fables. The following 
may perhaps supplement his account. 

The very Bp mg Scarabeus fable, which 
Erasmus had twice used in his ‘ Adagia,’ is 
alluded to by Lyly in ‘ Euphues’ and again 
in ‘Endimion.’ Lyly’s debt to Erasmus is 
well-known, and here both writers use a fable 
to point a moral. But for his own purposes, 
Lyly found it necessary to adopt a rather 
absurd version of the story of the beetle 
which crept up to the eagle’s nest and threw 
out the eggs. 

There might I behold drones or beetles, I 
know not how to term them, creeping under the 
wings of a prone J eagle, who being carried 
into her nest sought there to suck that vein, 
that would have killed the eagle. I mused that 
things so base should attempt a fact so bar- 
barous 1 (Endimion,’ v. 2). 

Apparently there is some reference to Eliza- 
beth’s troubles with foreign agitators in the 
’etghties here. 

The absurdities of the fable (at all events 
in Lyly’s version) did not escape Shakes- 
peare’s notice. ‘ Endimion’ was probably 
performed in 1588/9, and a little later we 
find Shakespeare making Suffolk ridicule the 
idea of death at the hands of petty pirates 
in the words: 

Captain. ... reproach and beggary 

s crept int othe palace of the king. 

Suffolk. “7 things make 

TOU 
Droses suck not eagle’s blood, but rob bee- 
hives. (‘2 Henry VI,’ IV, i, 101 ff.). 

That Shakespeare knew the correct version 
of ‘‘ Aesop’’ seems to me certain from the 
lines he puts into the mouth of Belarius, 
years later, in ‘ Cymbeline’: 

And often to our comfort shall we find 
.The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-wing’d eagle.” 

(III, iii, 19f). 


base men 


1 The anonymous author of ‘ Edward III,’ a 
very derivative play, accepts this without ques- 


tion : 
“. like the lazy drone 
Crept up by stealth unto the 


PFELLGATE : WILL MADE IN 


Editors have wondered how Shakespeare 
came to make this comparison. Is it not 
simply that he is recalling the story of the 
Scarabeus which sought the eagle’s nest 2 


H. W. Crunpett. 


ALLEYS IN NORMANDY.—Under date 

" Of 20 Octobre, 1928, the Director of the 
Bibliothéque of the Ville de Rouen, very 
kindly sent to me an extract from a work 
Charles Breard, entitled ‘L’Abbaye de 
| Notre-Dame de Grestain de l’ordre de Saint- 
Benoit & J’ancien Dioctse de Lisieux’; 
| (Rouen, 1904, pp. 166-167), in which refer 
| ence is made to one Henry Halley, who edited 
the Flambeau Astronomique from 1712 to 
1745. It was printed at Rouen. This 
_ Henry Halley died in 1755, at the monastery 
of Lessay, of which he was the prior. Other 
particulars are given of the family of Halley, 
tracing from 1450. 

Monsieur R. Salvignac, president of the 
Observatoire Populaire de Rouen, wrote to 
me, 7 Janvier, 1929, giving further inform- 
ation regarding Henry Halley, who, it is 
said, was born ‘‘ dans le diocése de Rouen, en 
1665,’’ and ‘‘ est mort en 1755, a l’Age de 9 
ans.’’ Several authorities are cited in the 
letter to me. The spelling ‘‘ Henry ”’ seems 
to be used more than “‘ Henri.” 

One might naturally expect to find the 
spelling ‘‘ Hallé,” but the form ‘“ Halley” 
appears commonly to have been used. The 
‘ Catalogue Général des Livres Imprimés de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale’ (Paris, 1917), in 
Tome Ixvii., under ‘ Auteurs,’ and _ cols. 
1190-1191, refers to ‘‘ Halley (Antoine),’’ the 
Norman-French and Latin poet. Some of 
the entries conclude thus: [Signé: Antonius 
Halley]. 


E. F. MacPrxs. 


VIR- 

GINIA, 1635.—On 23 Apr., 1635, the 
will of Tobias Fellgate was proved in Lon- 
don. His will had been dictated in Virginia 
on Christmas Eve, 1634. 


Memorandum that on or about the four and 
twentieth daie of December last past being 
Christmas Even Tobias ffellgate being in West- 
over in Virginia and having been for the space 
of eight daies or thereaboutes sick in bodie and 
soe then continueing but of sound and perfect 
memorie being requested by one Mr. Jeremy 


2 It is glanced at obliquely at the end of 
Drayton’s fine sonnet ‘To the Critics’: _ 
“Up to my pitch no common judgment flies, 


I scorn all earthly dung-bred scarabies,” 
and no doubt an extended search would reveal 
other allusions. 
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Blackman and others then present to make his 
will and settle his estate hee the said Tobias 
fiellgate willed him the said Mr. Blackman to 
take penne and inke and then and there... 
the said Tobie ffelgate told and declared unto 
him and the rest there present that his will and 
mynd was, ete. (P.C.C. 38 Sadler.) 

By a curious chance I have found Fell- 
gate’s name in the will of George Keynell, 
of the Precinct of St. Katherine by the 
Tower of London, proved 8 Dec., 1624. 

A remembrance of goods which was sent to 
Vergena in the James of London Tobias ffelgat 
Mr. which goodes are under the charge of Mr. 
William Barker his mate. Imprimis one hogs- 
head of beef Item 5 rindlets of vinegar,... 
(P.C.C. 105 Byrde.) 

It is recorded in the Colonial Papers, 
America and West Indies, that William 
Fellgate and other Virginian Commissioners 
wrote to the Privy Council 14 Aug., 1633. 
In Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 
16 Dec., 1625, there is a warrant on behalf 
of the ship James, of the burthen of 160 tons, 
whereof ‘Tobias Felgate is master, bound for 
Virginia, to Mayors, etc., to forbear inter- 
rupting the voyage by impressing mariners 
or seamen on the said shi 


by will gave to hie oldest 


son, William Fellgate, and £250 to his 
daughter Sarah, to be paid at her day of 
marriage. His wife Sarah was sole execu- 


trix. 
KE. Vine Hatt. 
58, Woodside, Wimbledon. 


EFERENCES TO CHAUCER. — A 
seventeenth-century notice of Chaucer 
which is not, I believe, in Miss Spurgeon’s 
splendid gathering, occurs in Robert Reyce’s 
‘Breviary of Suffolk,’ 1618 (reprinted with 
notes by Lord Francis Hervey, 1929). At 
. 80, in an account of William de la Pool, 
e of Suffolk, is the note that ‘‘ Hee maried 
Alyce the sole daughter and heire of Thomas 
Chaucer son of that famous poett S™ Geoffrey 
Chaucer knight... ” 
_ Another early allusion to Chaucer occurs 
in Richard Grafton’s ‘Chronicles, or His- 
tory of England .. .,’ 1189 to 1558, inclusive 
(first ed., 1569). See the 1809 edition of this 
work, i. 488, under the year 1400, for the 
statement: ‘‘In the ende of this yere dyed 
Geoffrey Chawcer, the most excellentest Poet 
that euer was in England, deceased the. xxv. 
day of October, and lyeth buryed in the bodie 
of the Church of Westminster, on the South- 
syde neere vnto the clocke.’’ 
Dorotuy F. ATKINSON. 
Washington, D.C. 


HYE AND CRY: COSTUME OF A 

SERVANT, 1670: ‘‘ SQUAYLING.’’— 
The following is a copy of a paper given by 
me to the Public Record Office, with other 
documents. It is the description of Matthew 
Smyth, servant to Sir George Hungerford, 
and follows in the file an information against 
him made by Francis Francks of Fulham, 
blacksmith, 14 Aug., 22 Charles II., i.e., 
1670. This information was kindly sent to 
me by the Secretary of the Public Record 
Office, re Assize documents, 

A young fellow about 24 yeares of age of a 
middle stature, of a thin tauny reddish face 
and a browne yullow hare, with great ame li 
feet, with a sandy coulored livery o oat] 
lined and edged with red serge, being a shuit 
and great coat, great dublet skerts, and wide 
kn briches with black Ribins, or else a 
blaine [sic] sinnomen browne coloured coat and 
briches of the same with an old ragged dublet 
of a whitesh colour, he has taken away from 
Sr Som Hungerford of Fullam in the county 
of Middlesex a silver tumbler with 2 coates of 
armes on it, and 3 silver spoones with the figure 
of a wheatsheve on the handle of them. 

He has likewise taken from Francis Frank of 
Fullam in the county of Middlesex a gray nag 
about 13 hands high with a black cloid over 
his face and one bleere eye. 

He has carried napkins and other linnen, and 
2 new shirts never washt. 


The word “ ~~ s is not in the Sup- 
plement of the ‘“‘O,. E. D.,’ nor in the 
‘Shorter Oxford Dictionary.’ I think it 
may have come from the French word 
““squale,”’ used for Dogfish and Shark, and 
means ‘‘ webbed-feet’’; splayed out like 
shark fins, or “ splaying-feet,’’ carrying the 
feet with toes turned abnormally out. 

Pierre Gaxotte, in his ‘ Louis XV and His 
Times,’ states that Stanislas Lesczinski, the 
father-in-law of Louis (former King of 
Poland, made Sovereign Duke of Bar and 
Lorraine) had webbed-feet. (‘‘ Dont les 
doigts son réunis par une membrane, comme 
chez l’oie, le canard, etc.’’) 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


N EW WORDS (See ante p. 297).—The fol- 
lowing have been observed lately : 

Glassine. A glazed transparent paper 
used as panels for window-envelopes, and also 
as dust-proof wrappers for new books. (See 
Daily Express, 2 Apr., 1935, p. 5). 

Poshest. ‘‘London’s poshest coffee-stall 
and cabman’s shelter . . . at Hampstead 
... (Daily Express, 5 Apr., 1935, p. 8). 

‘* Posh ’’ is quoted in the ‘N.E.D.’ as a 
‘slang word of 1918 of obscure origin.”” It 
was one of many new colloquial terms in- 
vented during the war. I first heard it in 
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the army, and asked the soldier using it 
what he meant. He replied that it was an 
abbreviation of “‘ polish,’’ just as ‘‘ posish ”’ 
is for ‘‘ position.” 

Tight-rope-ist. ‘‘ Hindu tight-rope-ist, 
best tumbler in the world on the bounding 


rope, featuring pirouettes and double somer- | 
(Daily Express, 2 Apr., 1935, p. 3). | 
A new cable-trade term, ap- | 


saults.’’ 
Unkinkable. 


plied to a fresh and useful flexible electric | 


cord, which ,is guaranteed not to ravel or 
ruck up when in use. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


ERMAN MELVILLE’S ‘THE TOWN- 
HO’S STORY.’—In his useful little vol- 
ume, ‘Some Personal Letters of Herman 
Melville and a Bibliography,’ Mr. Meade 


Minnegerode records (p. 192) that an extract | 


from Melville’s novel, ‘ Moby-Dick,’ was pub- 
lished under the title ‘ The Town-Ho’s Story ’ 
in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for 
for October, 1851 (vol. iii., pp. 658-665). 


Actually, ‘ The Town-Ho’s Story’ is chapter | 
liv. of ‘ Moby-Dick,’ and is almost wholly | 
made up of a tale which is told by Ishmael | 
Since this 


to a group of friends at Lima. 
sailor’s yarn is not closely woven into the 
fabric of the novel, there is no awkwardness 
in its publication as an independent work ; it 
is complete in itself. The Harper’s Magazine 
text is exactly the same as that of the 
chapter in the novel; probably it was put in 


type from a Pe of the longer work. A | 


footnote (p. ) reads: 

From “The Whale.” ‘The title of a new 
work by Mr. Melville, in the 
and Brothers, and now publishing in London 
by Mr. Bentley. 

It has not been noticed before that ‘ The 
Town-Ho’s Story’ was published at Balti- 
more, U.S.A., in the Baltimore Weekly Sun 
of Saturday morning, Nov. 8, 1851 (vol. xiv., 
no. 33, p. 1). The tale occupies almost 
exactly half the front, or first, page of the 
newspaper, filling four of its eight columns. 
At the foot of the first column, the note 
quoted above from Harper’s Magazine is re- 
printed verbatim. The text, as it appears in 


the Sun, corresponds with that of the maga- | 


zine, except for the numerous typographical 
errors, which disfigure the newspaper version. 


It seems very likely, judging from the res- | 


gocins dates of these two appearances of 
elville’s story and from what is known of 
the habits of American journalists of eighty 
years ago, that the Sun text was a reprint 
from that published in Harper’s Magazine. 


ress of Harper | 


|The republication of the footnote and the 
fact that the differences in the two texts are 
_ obvious misprints, would help to confirm this 
opinion. 
Roserr 8. Forsyrue, 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


watt WHITMAN AND WILLIAM 

MOTHERWELL.—I do not recall seeing 
the suggestion in print, but it is certainly 
notable that ‘Goodbye my Fancy,’ the four- 
line poem which gives its name to Whitman's 
volume of 1891, perhaps takes its title as 
an answer to that of a poem by William 
Motherwell (1797-1835), called ‘ Hollo, my 
Fancy.’ The poems are quite unlike in con- 
tent. Motherwell’s is rather long, but it is 
a joyous sort of nature poem, of a kind that 
Whitman might have enjoyed; his interest 
in Motherwell is indicated by the fact (of 
which Mr, Rotto Sitver reminds me) that 
he put Motherwell, with dates of birth and 
| death, in a list of poets printed in ‘ Notes 
and Fragments,’ p. 159. Motherwell was in- 
cluded in the series of poets issued by Tick- 
nor and Fields, in the ‘‘ Blue and Gold” 
series, so-called from the covers, and a copy 
of the fourth issue of that edition before me 
is dated 1859, and contains ‘ Hollo, my 
Fancy!’ This indicates a fair amount of 
popularity for Motherwell’s work in America 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. 


T. O. Massort. 


ITBRARY PARALLELS: YBATS 
AND COPPARD.—May I record, as an 
item of possible interest to admirers of both 
poets, what seemingly represents a case of 
unconscious borrowing from Mr. W. B. Yeats 
on the part of Mr. A. E. Coppard? 

In concluding his ‘ Reveries over Childhood 
and Youth,’ Mr. Yeats writes: ‘‘. . . all 
life weighed in the scales of my own life 
seems to me a preparation for something that 
never happens.”’ 

In ‘ Narcissus’ (‘ Collected Poems’), Mr. 
Coppard writes: ‘‘ All my life is a rehearsal 
for something that never takes place.’ 

Incidentally, Mr. Coppard also has Mrs. 
Rugby-Fane, a character in ‘ The Limping 
Lady ’ (‘ Nixey’s Harlequin ’) say: “ All life 
is a preparation for living the imagined life 
—that never does begin.’ 

__ Such parallels always have an interest; 
| I should have noticed these in my book on 
Coppard. 


Grorcp Branpon SAvt. 


Connecticut State College, 
Storrs, Connecticut 


TR } 


Readers’ Queries. 


TICK INSCRIPTION.—On a stick belong- 
ing to the late Sir Arthur Sykes, Bt., 
there is the following inscription engraved on | 
the silver ferrule: B, P. ANCIART LARRESSORE, 
1897. Can any reader throw light on the 
meaning of this? A friend suggests B. P. = 
Border Province (India), and Larressore a 
town there. But no gazeteer I have consulted 
gives such a place. 


C, Nerison Gatrey. 
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of suspected conspirators, or somethin 
similar nature. 
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QUB-TENANTS AND LODGERS IN THE 


XVII. CENTURY.—The following is a 
translation of a presentment which, with 
other Assize papers re Co. Bucks, was given 
by me last autumn to the Public Record 
Office. 

I shall be glad to know what was the 
nature of the statute, when it became law, 
and, if not existing, when it was repealed. 

1 think that—owing to the troublesome 
times—it may have had to do with the 9 
of a 


Or did it refer to Orders 


‘of Removal and Certificates of Settlement, 


T. PANCRAS FOR SCOTLAND.—I am 
told that in a recent copy of The Times 
there occur the words “‘ St. ea for Eng- 
land, St. Pancras for Scotland.’’ What had 
this Roman boy-martyr, about whom we. 
know so little, to do with Scotland ? 


T. 


ICTURE: ‘JOAN OF ARC AND THE 
KINGFISHER.’ — I shall be glad to 
learn if there is any reproduction obtainable 
of ‘Joan of Arc and the Kingfisher,’ an 
oil-painting by Robert Barrett Browning, | 
og exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 


DRyYope. 


DDISON OF MAUD’S MEABURN, — 
Could anyone give me the names of the 
wife and children of the Rev. Lancelot 
Addison, of Maud’s Meaburn, Westmorland ? 
I know of two sons, i.e., the Rev. Lancelot 
Addison, Dean of Lichfield (1683), the third 
son—and one possibly named John. What 
became of the latter? What was their con- 
nection with Carlisle, Cumberland ? 


A. G. E. 


“WY LORD” UNDER THE COMMON- 

WEALTH. — It will be remembered 
that Pepys, at the very beginning of the 
Diary, writes of ‘‘my Lord Lambert,’ and 
high officers of the Commonwealth were often 
so styled. The custom must have had some 
beginning: perhaps some quasi-official 
authorisation, but I have not discovered 
anything about it. Could any reader inform 
me how the title came into this use? 


EH. A. | 
XVI CENT. POSTAL RATES.—What | 


were the postal rates between London and 
the provinces, e.g., Bath, in 1795? 


A. H. C.-P. 


' under Statute 13 and 14 Carl. II. c. 12, or 


1 Jac, II. c. 17? 


Bucks SS. 
The jurors for the lord the King upon their 
oath present that George Southam of Brill in 


_co. Bucks, husbandman, from the Ist of Feb- 
| rurary, 3 James II, until the day of the taking 
_of this inquisition, to wit, b 


the space of one 
whole month and more at the said parish in 
the said county in his dwelling house there, 
took, lodged and permit to dwell there a cer- 
tain person, unknown to the jurors, as sub- 
tenant or inmate, unlawfully, against the form 
of the statute in this case published and pro- 
vided and against the King’s peace and his 
dignity, &c. 
Ashedon. 


(In dorso) 2. 
Hersert 


INES IN FICTION. — However great 
may be a connoisseur’s first-hand know- 
ledge of wines, it seems likely that, suppos- 
ing the connoisseur to be also a novelist, he 
will sometimes want to look up a reference 
for the dates of the choice wines to which 
his characters are knowingly to refer—the 
‘*Gruand La Rose, 1900,’’ for example, and 
the ‘‘ Chateau Margaux, 1899,’’ of Gals- 
worthy’s hero in ‘ Facts’ (‘ A Commentary,’ 
Grant Richards). True, this book was first 
any in 1908, when mere memory might 
ve been sufficient for the author’s purpose : 
but this would not always be so. Are there 
any works of reference on the subject? Are 
novelists’ allusions to famous wines and 


famous vintages to be considered in general 


accurate? One might ask the same of various 
epicurean descriptions of good dinners. 


L. H. 8. 


E CATHERINE PEAR.—What variety 

of pear is this? It was liked in the 
seventeenth century; I believe a favourite 
with Charles II. Is it still grown? From 
what Catherine was it named?. 
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(LEMENTINA SOBIESKI ALLEN, ob. 

1824.—In the concluding paragraph of 
my notes on Clementina Johannes Sobieski 
Douglas at ante p. 227, I ventured to make 
the following statement: ‘‘ Many Jacobite 
ladies, some perhaps as her god-daughters, but 
others out of sheer devotion, were named after 
Queen Clementina.”’ 

It may, perhaps, be safely assumed that 
Mrs. Clementina Sobieski Allen was one of 
those thus named. 

In the church at Colaton Raleigh, near 
Sidmouth, Devon, is a tablet inscribed: 

In a vault near this place are deposited the 
remains of Clementina Sobieski Allen, the 
widow of Thomas Allen, Esqre., of Blackmoor, 
Essex, who died at Sidbury in this county on 
November 16th, 1824, aged 86 years. 

The parish register records Mrs. Allen’s 
burial on 24 Nov., 1824, by the Rev. Robert 
Greenwood, vicar. Some four years ago the 
present vicar, the Rev. J. Wallace, 
good enough to give me this information. 
Does any reader know who this Mrs. Allen 
was, what was her maiden name, and where 
she was born? Apparently she was born in 
or about the year 1738, i.e., only three years 
or so after the death of Queen Clementina, in 
whose honour and memory she was presum- 
ably named. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that her hus- 
band’s name should be the same as that of 
Thomas Allen of a generation later, whose 
sons, John and Charles Allen, became known 
(on account of their romantic imposture) as 
Sobieski Stuarts. I attempted to expose the 
claims of those brothers, and of their very 
recent supporters, in ‘N. and Q.’ at clvii. 
437, 452. But who was ‘“ Thomas Allen, 
Esqre. of Blackmoor,’’ who died before 1824? 


C. L. Berry. 
Sandal Magna, Wakefield. 


AINTER OF PORTRAIT WANTED. -—-- 
Who was the painter, 1744-5, likely to 
have painted an officer in armour under a 
blue coat, with the red ribbon of the Bath 
and a scarf, helmet beside him; over his 
left shoulder a battle scene? Can anyone say 

where this picture now is? 

E. E. Cope. 


IR GREGORY ANDRESSON, OF 

STOVREIM.—I should be glad if any 

of your readers could give me any informa- 

tion regarding the parentage (and issue) of 

Sir Gregory Andresson, of Stovreim, who 
died in 1246. 

In Peder Andreas Munch’s book, ‘The 


was 


_ 


Chronicle of Man and the Sudreys,’ edited 
from the manuscript codex in the British 
Museum, it is stated that Harold, who suc 
ceeded Olaf as King in 1237, married 
Cecilia, otherwise Christina, daughter of 
King Hacon of Norway, 1248, and widow of 
the most noble Sir Gregory Andresson of 
Stovreim, nephew of King Philip. There 
does not appear to be any reference to him in 
the Register House, Edinburgh, nor in the 
library of the Royal Norwegian Legation, 
Where is Stovreim? I cannot trace it. It 
would be very interesting to know whether 
Sir Gregory had any sons. 


SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


AN MARINO.—This place-name—home of 
the Huntington Library—is one with 
which scholars become year by year increas. 
ingly familiar. Whom does it commemorate, 
and why, when, and by whom was it given 
to that particular place in California? 


J. S. L. R. 


HRASE: “ WHIPPING THB CAT.” — 
Many years ago, when I was a boy liv- 

ing in a small country village in Mid- 
Durham, I was familiar with this phrase, 
which was applied to a tailor who made 
clothes for the family at the house of his cus- 
tomer. I have quite pleasurable recollections 
of the tailor coming to my home and of 
seeing him sitting, legs crossed, on the 
kitchen table, when plying his trade. On 
the origin of the phrase ‘‘ Whipping the 


cat,’’ I have never obtained any me Per- 
haps some of the many readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
may be able to give me some. 

H. ASKEW. 


Spennymoor. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Where does the follow- 
ing quotation come from, and what is the 
correct translation? 


Ad fontem vitae sitientes quisque venite. 
Has intrando fores vestros componere 
sic 
Hue intrans ora; tua semper crimina plora. 
Quidquid peccatur: lacrimarum fonte lavatur. 


Ww. P.C.L. 


[Are not these leonine verses separate mo- 
tives for a doorway and a fountain? 

R: ato the fount of life, come all ye who 

irst. 

2. Entering within this gate make yourselves 
good and se 


ate. 
2. Hither entering pray; thy faults bewail 
alway. 
4. Whatsoever is done of sin, by the fount of 
tears is made clean.) 
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Replies. 


LEO XIII’S MONUMENT. 
(clxvii. 264). 


Rome has not been a prolific mother of 

artists, at any rate she has shown genius 
in attaching them to herself. However, 
Giulio Tadoleni was Roman-born. He came 
of an illustrious family of sculptors; his 
grandfather had been Canova’s favourite 
pupil, and had helped the master with the 
figures of Religion on Canova’s monument in 
St. Peter’s to the Pope Clement Rezzonico. 
His father also was famous as a sculptor, 
and both had a Transatlantic clientele. 
Giulio studied so that he might be a painter, 
but the family tradition was too strong; he 
became a sculptor and soon achieved success. 
Of his juvenile work, ‘ Cleopatra before 
Caesar Augustus’ is (or was) in London; his 
‘ Judith before she killed Holofernes,’ in New 
York. Tadoleni felt early that he must strike 
out a line of his own, so, combining what he 


thought good in the theories of the past with | 


the practices of the present, he evolved a type 
of art that Callari has called ‘‘ grandiosa, 
nobile, larga, aperta.’’ It may be studied 
with advantage in the equestrian statue of 
the inevitable Victor 
Perugia, in ‘Scialoia’ at Procida, in 
‘Selvio Spaventa ’ (1898), which is at Rome 
before the Palazzo delle Finanze, and in 
‘Sarsfield’ at Cordova, which carried off the 
prize in an international competition. 
Tadoleni excelled in sepulchral monuments, 
which are dotted over the world, for he had 
many foreign admirers. There is one to Guz- 
man, presumably Venezuela’s soldier and 
statesman, remarkable for two colossal figures 
seated, Hope and Charity; there is another 
to the Marquis of Gandara at Madrid, with 
figures of Charity and Faith, and at Civita 
ecchia there is a third with a figure of 
‘Agriculture in the quattrocento style. But 
is masterpiece is the monument to Leo IIT 
at Rome, in the church of San Giovanni in 
Laterano (1907), for here he is said to have 
combined in the happiest harmony some re- 
sults of modern realism with the magnificence 
of the century in which Bernini shone re- 
splendent. Giulio, with Ercole Ferrari. born 
like him in 1849, that year of strain and 
stress, and Erneste Biondi, whose tendencies, 
vigorous but plebeian, were in striking con- 
trast with the spirit of Tadoleni, who by 
early association and innate sympathy was 


Emmanuel II at. 


classical, are honoured as a trio who pointed 
out new horizons and new artistic methods 
to the sculptors of their day. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


BRITISH DIARIES (clxviii. 224).—John 
Locke’s diary of events in Parliament 
from 25 Apr., 1 to 28 Mar., 1681, writ- 
ten partly in shorthand and partly in long- 
hand, was in the possession of Lord Lovelace. 
It was exhibited by Messrs. Bumpus, Oxford 
Street, with other relics of Locke, in 1932. 

Various diaries of John Wesley are said 
to be in the possession of Mr. George Stampe, 
of Great Grimsby, the Coleman family at 
Norwich, and Bishop Hendrix, of Kansas. 

I have half-a-dozen diaries written in old 
systems of shorthand and covering various 
periods of the last three centuries. The 
writer of one of these has been identified : 
John Green Waller, F.S.A., whose diary ex- 
tends from January, 1834, to March, 1838. 
It relates chiefly to Waller’s student life at 
the Royal Academy, and contains a descrip- 
tion of the burning of the Houses of Par- 
liament. There are allusions to Turner, 
Etty, Hilton, Horsley and other painters of 
the time. 

There must be many other such diaries in 
existence. One written by Joseph Priestley 
in 1754, while he was at Daventry, was sold 
at auction in, I think, 1899, but its present 
location is not known. 

W. J. CaRrtton. 


Geneva. 


HRISTMAS CAROL: ‘THE JOYS OF 
MARY ” (clxviii. 262).—The carol con- 
cerning which Sir Francis Gore is enquir 
ing is a well-known old traditional carol, 
called ‘The Seven Joys of Mary.’ Both the 
words and the traditional air will be found 
on p. 28 (No. 12) of ‘ Christmas Carols, New 
and Old,’ by the Rev. H. R. Bramley and 
Sir John Stainer, published by Novello. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ERALDIC: OWNER OF COAT 

WANTED (clxviii. 244, 285).—Captain 
(afterwards Colonel Sir Robert) Barclay, of 
the 2/11th Madras N.I., was Deputy Adjt.- 
| General to the forces in Mysore under Maj.- 
| General the Hon. Arthur Wellesley at the 
battle of Assaye. He was second son of the 
Rev. John Barclay by Grizel, dau. of Robert 
Bruce, of Symbister; b. Jan. 17, 1759; d. 
London, Mar. 6, 1829. 


V. H. 
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PEWTER PORRINGER: DATE AND 
MAKER SOUGHT (clxviii. 80, 124, 


160).—I have looked into the question of the | 


bowl, now in my possession, formerly owned 
by Cot. H. Sournam—see ante p. 160 (Mar. 
2, 1935). 

; The measurements are exactly as given be- 
Ow : 


(1) weight, 80z.; (2) inside diameter of | 


bowl, 5in.; (3) depth of same, bare 1jin.; 
(4) only one handle—there never was another 
one; (5) the handle, which is somewhat in 
the shape of a leaf of a tree, is pierced with 
small circles at outer end and in other 
places. It is 2fin. long, rounded at the end, 
and of the same width till shortly before 
joined to the bowl; there it is ljin. 

Near the bowl is a round medallion in 
which are the initials in block letters, EI G A, 
and I feel sure these are merely those of the 
owners, as they are engraved and not 
punched. The maker’s name is clearly 


punched on the inside of the bottom of the | 


wi. 

The strange thi 
again, 1. G. Possibly the old pewterer made 
this bow] for himself and his wife. I have 
looked up 1. G., which is inside an heraldic 
shield (of the period named below) in Mr. 
Cotterell’s book, and find he is an unknown 
man; but Cotterell puts him at circa 1720. 

The above bowl is, in my opinion, not a 
bleeding-bowl; it is distinctly a porringer. 
_ One of x. G.’s is illustrated, with four others, 
all as porringers, in Cotterell’s book. The 
— and Tudor Rose are absent from this 

wi. 


base metal. 

The bowl appears to have been spun ”’ 
on a lathe, but that is no harm; pewterers 
knew of that process in 1720. The more I 
hear of pewter bleeding-bowls the less I be- 
lieve in them. Years ago I bought two in 
Edinburgh and, as they were fakes, I pur- 
posely lost them. Many articles were, of 
course, made in pewter. 


Cotonet SoutrHam has informed me that a 


friend of his—who is well known to have 
considerable knowledge concerning a variety | 


of similar subjects—informed him that the 
so-called ‘‘ bleeding-bowls ’’ are still made by 
the hundred in Holland, to be sold to unsus- 
pecting tourists and others; and that they 
usually bear the Rose and Crown mark, 
which is the hall-mark of Delft, and also a 
Norwich mark. His friend quite rightly 


is that the initials are, | 


In any case they mean nothing, ex- | 
cept that they denote fine pewter, and not 


The ‘ quaich,” 
however, is extremely rare; Cotterell states | 
that not more than two or three are known. | 


stated that these bowls are simply dishes for 
| fruit, sweetmeats and suchlike. 


N. G. Harrtgs, 
| Compton, Wolverhampton. 


CARPET-BAG: A VICTORIAN 

INSTITUTION (clxviii. 276).—I have 
a dim recollection that when, in January, 
1860, I went from Lincolnshire in charge of 
our retired butler, to my first school at Rick- 
mansworth, the principal carrier of my 
clothes was a large, nearly square, carpet- 
bag, of mixed colouring, a good deal of red, 
but without special pattern. The use of this 
bag had been discontinued before I went to 
Eton two and a half years later; but I have 
no recollection of what took its place, unless 
it was a leather portmanteau of moderate 
capacity. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


There were two kinds of ‘‘ carpet-bag ” in 
regular use till the very end of the nineteenth 
century, in my personal experience. One 
was the travelling-bag: but those I knew 
were always made of carpet with a red, not 
a green, ground. This was always of a stan- 
dard size, not very different from the modern 
“* suit-case,’’ but it opened along one of the 
long sides, and was carried by two leather 
handles; it had a lock and key below the 
handles. The other was the peculiar appur- 
tenance of plumbers, and was made like a 
large marketing-bag made of coloured car- 
pet, usually sel In the ’eighties this bag 
was as definite a mark of a plumber going 
to work as the “‘ straw-bag,’’ of larger size, 
was of a carpenter. I well remember, as a 
very small boy, asking my father why 
plumbers always carried carpet-bags, and 

being snubbed for my inquisitiveness. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


A carpet-bag with a design of ‘‘a green 
parrot on a stand”’ figures in one of Dickens's 
‘Reprinted Pieces’ entitled ‘The Detective 
Police,’ originally printed in Household 
Words, July-August, 1850. 

J. ARDAGH. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxviii. 
86, 233, 266).—Not long ago I noticed 
in a paper the name Christmas Day Jones. 
| Jack Mytton, the eccentric squire and sports 
_man, called a son Euphrates after a race 
horse. Still more strangely named was the 
daughter of Mr. Boycott, another Shropshire 
"squire. The story goes that on her birth, her 
‘father being in the house with companions 
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be, and she was forthwith christened Louisa 
Sobieski Fox-Hunting Moll. (See Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ under ‘ Wight-Boycott.’) 


De. 


MONKEYS AS PETS (clxviii. 264).-- 
Monkeys were certainly kept in captivity | 
centuries ago in Europe and Asia, and trained | 
to perform tricks. Solomon’s ships, we 
known, imported ivory, apes and peacocks. | 
Monkeys also were held sacred in various 
places of Egypt. The mentions of them in | 
classical, Greek and Latin writers dwell | 
especially on their imitativeness. 
Anthony Rich’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,’ under the word Circu- 
lator, is an illustration from a terra-cotta | 
lamp of a man with two trained performing 
animals, a dog and an ape. In H. Meyer’s 
‘ Anthologia,’ 341, is one of apes riding 
dogs. Presumably creatures whose imitative 
faculties were encouraged and who were often 
trained for exhibition, were in a _ sense 
“pets.” What of India? The sixth edition 
of Ludwig Friedlander’s ‘ Sittengeschichte 
Roms,’ vol. ii., p. 403, note 1, has references 
for training apes. 
Epwarp Bensty. 


IPRRE DANIEL HUET, BISHOP OF 
AVRANCHES: HIS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE (clxvii. 369. 426, 460; clxviii. 50, 138, | 
230).—I am extremely grateful to Mr. Ratpu | 
EK. OcKENDEN for the useful and valuable data | 
so kindly supplied by him at the last refer- | 
ence. The facts given by Mr. OckENDEN 
will, I hope, lead to the eventual discovery 
of some of the missing letters. The most 
promising source appears to be the Biblio- | 
théque Nationale, Paris. 

The Deputy Keeper of the Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, writing to me under 
date of 18 Feb. last, kindly informs me that 
letters written by Huet are in Additional 
MS. 9364; Harley MS. 7011, f. 155, and 
Egerton MS. 21, ff. 191, 193, 195. Letters” 
to Huet are in Add. MSS. 21514, ff. 30, 33; | 
22046, fi. 35, 39; 24023, f. 25; 24024, f. 50; 
22046, f. 39. I have not, as yet, ascertained 
who were the writers of those letters ad-_ 
dressed to Huet. 

Some of the Sale Catalogues of the Libri. 

SS., which came to my attention recently, | 
contain references to two “‘lots”’ of letters | 
written by Leibniz. Lot No. 1142 consists 
of eighty-four letters which were bought by 


cognate with the English dale. 


| also occurs as a place-name. 
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| LONDON MARRIAGE LICENCES, 1720- 


1775 (clxviii. 173). — These are to be 
found in ‘ Allegations for Marriage Licences 
issued by the Bishop of London,’ 2 vols., 1887. 
See Harleian Society; also at the Society of 
Genealogists from 1700-1780. 

I searched original entries some years ago, 
from 1780-1859 inclusive, in order to carry 
on for people of my surname. This search 
was made at the Office, Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons. 

Hersert SouTHam. 


PALsy (clxviii. 277).—Dalby is one of the 
surnames derived from names of places. 
Near Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire, 
there is Great Dalby, Little Dalby and Old 
Dalby. In the North Riding of Yorkshire 
there is a Dalby in Bulmer Wapentake, and 
another in Pickering’ Lythe Wapentake. 
There is a Dalby in the Isle of Man. The 
ending -by is Scandinavian, and means 
‘farm, village, town.’’ The first syllable 
Dal- is also Scandinavian, 
Thus we get 

the meaning “‘ valley farm’’ for the York- 
shire Dalbys, and the same is doubtless true 
for Leicestershire. In Old Swedish Dalby 
The lL is silent, 


| at least in the pronunciation of the York- 
| shire names, as it is in the pronunciation of 


Dalton in Lancashire. 
The above is the explanation of ‘‘ Dalby ”’ 
given in the English Place-Name Society’s 


' volume on the North Riding (1928, pp. xxv. 


29, 30, 88). 


In a south country name, like 


_Dalwood in Devonshire, the Dal- goes back 
to Old English dzl, not to Old Norse dalr 
(English Place-Name Society, ‘ Devonshire,’ 


1932, p. 638). 

It was pointed out by H. C. Wyld and 
T. O. Hirst, in dealing with the Lancashire 
name Dalton (‘ Place-Names of Lancashire,’ 
1911, p. 109), that in certain place-names in 
Scandinavia the first syllable goes back to a 
woman’s name Dalla. Similarly Dealla, an 
Old English man’s name, is accepted for cer- 
tain place-names in Devonshire (English 
Place-Name Society’s volume, p. 683). But 
there need be little doubt that ‘‘ farmstead 
in the dale”’ is the meaning of such names 
as ‘‘ Dalton’”’ and Dalby.” 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmiggham University. 
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for who included a clergyman, it was decided to | Tross. Lot 91 (at the sale of 1 June, 1864) 
draw lots as to what the child’s name should | comprises twenty-two letters (1697-1706), but 
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I am unable to give the origin of this 
name, but there are Dalby pedigrees in the 
‘Visitation of Warwickshire,’ 1619, pub- 
lished with the Warwickshire Antiquarian 
Magazine, 54, in the ‘Visitations of 
Berkshire,’ printed by Sir T. Phillipps, 16. 
‘Harleian Society,’ xii. 369, and the Gene- 
alogist, v. 248. (See G. W. Marshall’s 
‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ 1903). 

A search through works on the counties of 
Leicester and Rutland may be helpful, as 
there were Dalbys of Castle Donnington, Co. 
Leicester, and of Exton, Co. Rutland. 

Burke (‘General Armory,’ 1878) mentions 
under the name Dalby, of Exton, Co. Rut- 
land, a Roger Flower, son of William Flower, 
sheriff of Rutland, 10 Richard II, who mar- 
ried Katherine, dau. and co-heir of William 
Daleye. ‘ Heralds’ Visitation,’ 1618. This 
spelling may be a misprint for Dalbye. 

There were also Dalbies of Brookhampton, 
Co. Warwick. 

8. P. 


This is a place-surname, according to 
Canon Bardsley, which may have arisen in 
any, or all, of the four villages bearing that 
name (in Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Lincoln- 
shire, and Isle of Man). The American form 
is Dalbey. A marriage under the latter 
spelling took place at St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, London, in 1604, between Edward Dal- 


bey and Saint Yonge. The surname is re-_ 


corded in Yorkshire in 1379, 
named Willelmus de Dalby. 


WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


RTS AROUND LONDON IN 1643 

(clxviii. 277).—Much will be found about 
Oliver’s Mount, of which the name still sur- 
vives in ‘‘ Mount Street,’’ in Walford and 
Thornbury, vol. iv., pp. 380, 385: and about 
the Dog and Duck, in Walter Besant’s novel, 
‘The Orange Girl.’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(1) Oliver’s Mount, site of Mount Street 
and Row, Berkeley Square. 

(2) The Dogg and Duck, St. George’s 
Fields, site of Bethlehem Hospital and School 
for Indigent Blind; the stone sign is still 
in the hospital wall. 

(3) Mountmill, site of Seward Street, 
B.C.1. Mount mills is still here (vide Lon- 
don Directory). 

(4) Old Gravel Lane, from 65, St. George 
Street, to 105, Wapping High Street. 


J. ABDAGH. 


an Osteler 
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E OBERAMMERGAU _ PASSION 

PLAY (clxviii. 277).—I was in Ober. 
ammergau on Sunday, Aug. 29, 1880, for the 
performance of the Passion Play, having with 
me a copy of Jackson’s guide: 


The | Ober-Ammergau Passion Play; | (illus. 
trated) | giving the —e of the play, and his. 
tory | of the village and people | a full descrip. 
tion of | the scenes and tableaux of the seven- 
teen | acts of the drama, | and nee songs of 
the chorus in German and English. | By 
John P. Jackson, | Author of ‘‘ The Album of 
the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau ” (1873) 
... London: sold by W. H. Smith & Son at the 
bookstalls, | Munich..., Paris..., 

erlin. . 1880. (vi. + 88, pp.,, 8 x 6 in,) 
(Wrapper, light blue, with plan of the theatre), 

The list of books on the Passion Play on 
pp. 87-8 of the guide, includes, in English: 

Blackburn, Henry. ‘Art in the Mountains 

Greatorex, Eliza. ‘The 
Ammergau,’ Munich, 1872. 

Hase, Dr. Karl. ‘ Miracle plays .. .’ trans. 
lated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and 
| edited by the Rev. W. W. Jackson, Fellow of 
| Exeter College, Oxford. 

Howitt-Watts, Mrs. ‘An Art Student in 
Munich. With particulars of the Passion 
Malcolm. ‘The Ober- 


(of 1850). 
acColl, The Rev. 
Ammergau Passion Play . . .” 1871, 1880. 

Oxenham, Henry Nutcombe. ‘ Recollections 
| of Ober-Ammergau in 1871,’ London, 1871, 1880. 
| Seguin, L. G@. ‘The Country of the Passion 
| Play,’ 1880. 
_ Books in German mentioned in the guide 
are by Brunner, Clarus, Daisenberger, 
Deutinger, Devrient, Dubbers, Frick, Gérres, 
Holland, (Dr. Hyacinth), Knorr, Patruban, 
Pichler. 

M. 


UEEN MATILDA’S DAUGHTER GUN- 
DRED (clxviii. 206, 283).—When this 
subject was discussed in ‘ N. and Q.’ in 1909 
(10 S. xii. 277), I had not seen the follow- 
| ing note printed in the Western Antiquary 
for July, 1882, vol. ii., p. 65: ‘‘ Will’m’s de 
Warena primus comes Surregiae . . . jacet in 
capella Lewens: juxta dominam Gundredam 
comitissam suam et filiam predicti is con- 
questoris . . . ’’ The authority given 18 
P.R.O. Excheg. Treas. Receipts Misc. 
Ric. II. to Ed. IV. 60-36 (pedigree of de 
Warren in narrative form). ” 


Homes of Ober- 


(HE OLDEST ENGLISH TREES (clxi. 
173, 210, 228, 249, 266, 283, 321, 462; 
clxii. 35).—To the foregoing records of giants 
may be added one described by Thomas Pen- 
‘nant in his readable and informative ‘ Tour 
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in Scotland, 1774,’ 3 vols. (p. 90) thus: 


In Fortingal churchyard [near Aberfeldy, 
Perthshire] are the remains of a_ prodigious 
Yew tree, whose ruins measure fifty-six-feet- 
and-a-half in circumference, 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


“ DOLLIES ” (SHAM RUINS, TOWERS, 

MONUMENTS) (clxviii. 97, 139, 194, | 
230).—May I express my thanks to readers 
of ‘N. and Q.’ who sent me details of 
“ Follies’? (sham ruins, towers, monu- 
ments) standing in the South of England? 
I would be very grateful to readers who could 
give me details of ‘‘ follies ’’ standing else- | 
where in the British Isles. 


R. Dewssury. | 
9, Thornton Hill, London, 8.W.19. 


ARGARET ROPER: HER DESCEND-— 
ANTS (clxviii. 154, 191, 232, 245, 284). 
~Your correspondents give three daughters 
of Margaret Roper, viz.: (@) Margaret, who 
married Henry Appleton; (b) Eleanore, who | 
married three times; (c) Isobel. In Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ however, it is stated that 
Sir Edward Bray, of Sheen, Co. Surrey, Knt., 
M.P. (died 1581) married, as his second wife, | 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Roper, Esq., 
of Eltham, Kent, by Margaret, his wife, 
daughter of the Chancellor, Sir Thomas More.’ 
Is this correct, and, if 60, which of the three | 
daughters is Elizabeth? Are the dates of her 
birth and death known, and what other issue 
did she have besides a son Reginald? 


Mark TEvGH. 


YTHICAL ANIMALS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES (clxviii. 278).—If your 
correspondent will communicate with Joseph 
Baer and Co., Hochstr., 6, Frankfurt a/M., 
he will find in the catalogues of that firm 
of second-hand booksellers abundance of liter- 

ature on this subject. 

A. H. C.-P. 


Sicily this is taken ill as Mr. Capocan- 
Roruery says, but in Italy proper it cer- 
tainly is not the case. On the contrary, in 
the real Italy, to fill another’s glass till it 
runs over is a mark of hospitality, some- 
what boorish and provincial, perhaps, but as 
far as possible from any intention of insult. 
Modern manners jn Italy, imported from 
abroad, now forbid such a demonstration of 
hearty welcome in cosmopolitan centres; but 
in provincial Italy of pre-Fascist times, it 
was frequent enough amongst the country 
nobility which there corresponded to our own 
old squire caste. 
A. H. C.-P. 


OLLOW SWORD BLADES COMPANY 
(clxviii. 207).—It is possible that GiEen- 


| VEAGH may be referring to the Shotley Bridge 


Sword Works Company, which flourished in 
North-West Durham at the period indicated. 

In the London Gazette, Aug. 25-28, 1690, 
there appeared the following announcement : 


Whereas great industry hath been used for 


| erecting a Manufactory for making sword 


blades at Newcastle by several able working 
men brought over from Germany which being 
now brought to perfection the undertakers 
thereof have thought fit to settle a warehouse 
at Mr. Isaac Hadley’s, at the Five Beds in 
New Street, near Shoe Lane, where callers 
may be furnished with all sorts of Sword 
Blades at reasonable Rates. 

_ From this and other trade advertisements 
it appears that some enterprising business 
men, who were acquainted with Solingen, the 
centre of European sword-making, had fore- 
seen the great demand for swords in the 
eighteenth century, and had imported foreign 
workmen to meet it. 

The only possible date for the beginning 
of the trade is therefore anterior but approxi- 
mate to 1690. Apparently the company did 
not flourish and the works at Shotley Bridge 
closed in 1702. They were re-opened, how- 
ever, in 1703, when Hermon Mohll, who had 


/gone back to Germany, returned at the 


AN ITALIAN INSULT (elxviii. 242, 285). | 

—I am by no means desirous of making | 
myself liable for a second duel on this matter, | 
but twelve years of residence amongst the | 
Italian nobility in Rome, Florence and the | 
Marche, enables me positively to affirm that 
it is the turning back of the hand with the | 
palm upward which is considered in Italy | 
8o offensive, and I think anybody who tries | 
the action will at once see how contemptuous | 
is its implication, without going into any 
historical source for its origin. As to the 
brimming glass, it may be that in Naples or 


special request of the Company, in order to 
run the reconstructed company’s works, and 
brought with him some hundred sword-blades 
from Solingen to supply the British market. 

A certain amount of secrecy was observed 
in disembarking the weapons, and this, at 
a time when Jacobite risings were fore 
shadowed, aroused the suspicions of the 
authorities. Hermon Mohll was arrested and 
confined in Morpeth Gaol, where he was 
detained until a satisfactory explanation was 
forthcoming, when he was liberated. He 


carried on the business till his death, which 
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occurred near Shotley Bridge in 1716. 


The precise date when the sword factory | 
passed from the Company into the sole pro- | 
prietorship of Robert Oley, is not definitely 
known, but until quite recently a great deal 
of the property in Shotley Bridge belonged 
to descendants of the Oleys. 

According to a local tradition, the German 
sword-makers were driven here by religious 
persecutions, but this is not now accepted. 
The real reason for their appearance in the 
Shotley Bridge district was that they came 
at the request of the Company, who knew 
that the waters of the River Derwent were | 
admirably adapted for tempering the steel, 
and that the proximity of coal and iron 
rendered the situation ideal for that particu- 
lar industry. (See ‘ V.C. History—Durham,’ 
Vol. ii.). 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


(THE ORIGIN OF SURNAME DEELEY | 
(clxviii. 95).—The Duchess of Cleveland 
in her ‘ Battle Abbey Roll Call’ gives De Lee, 
on the authority of Sir Bernard Burke, as the 
origin of this name. She also suggests the 
variant Du Lee. But I cannot find a place 
named Lee in any part of France. It may or 
may not be a corruption of Quilly-le-Vicomte 
in the Department of Calvados, Normandy. 
The cognomen Delee occurs in some of the 
Battle Abbey lists. 

The surname Deeley survives in Birming- 
ham, Dudley and Worcester, but I do not 
know how the families are connected. I have 
kinsmen in Birmingham descended from 
Joseph Deeley, manufacturing jeweller, who 
married (over a century ago) Esther, second 
daughter of James Harcourt of Birmingham, 
brass-founder, by whom they had one son, 
who predeceased his parents, leaving two 
grandsons. 


Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


OURCE WANTED (clxviii. 279).—The French 
equivalent of “ All things come to_ him 
who knows how to wait,” of which Mr. KiucH | 
writes, is “Tout vient & point A qui sait | 
attendre.” See W. F. H. King, ‘ Classical and | 
Foreign Quotations,’ 3rd edition, No. 2767. 
King adds that “ Quitard (Dict. des Proverbes, 
Paris, 1842), p. 81, quotes Bossuet to the same | 
effect. ‘La science des occasions et des temps | 
est la principale partie des affaires. Précipiter 
ses affaires, c’est le propre de la_faiblesse.’ ” | 
But that very useful book, W. H. D. Suringar’s 
annotated edition of H. Bebel’s ‘ Proverbia 
Germanica,’ supplies on pp. 94 and 419, under 
“Dominabitur orbi, qui diutissime — 
exspectare,’” many examples of proverbial say- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


May 4, 1935. 


ings which hold out success as the ultimate re 
ward of waiting. The collections of proverbs 
from which these are drawn date fon the 
fifteenth century onwards. Here is one from 
the ‘ Proverbia Gallicana’ (1519), 


Qui peult attendre tout vient a bien. 


| This is followed by a Latin translation, 


Qui satis exspectat, prospera cuncta videt, 


Others are given in German, Dutch, Flemish, 
and French. Sayings such as “All things 
come to him who waits” can usually be traced 
back far earlier than would be expected. They 
were probably in use some time before their 
first record. As for their origin, it is as a 
rule unknowable. 
Epwarp Bewsty. 


AUTHOR OF SONG WANTED (celxviii. 279), 
The quotations mentioned come from the 
‘Trish Melodies’ of Thomas Moore, from the 
one named after its first line, in the first of the 
two stanzas. 


“The young May moon is beaming, love, 
The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming love, 
ow sweet to rove 


Through Morna’s gore, 
When the drowsy world is dreaming love! 


Then note! the heavens look bright, my 
ear! 
’Tis never too late for delight, my dear! 
And the best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 
Ts to — a few hours from the night, my 
ear!” 


(‘The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore,’ 
1 vol., Longman, Green & Co., 1862, p. iii. One 
of the books given me on leaving ton. Elec- 
tion, 1866). 

WELBY. 


[Other correspondents thanked for kindly 
sending replies. r. L. R. M. Stracuan refers 
to A. D. omer’ edition of Moore’s ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ Oxford, 1910, and, for the music, to 
John Farmer’s ‘Gaudeamus’ (No. 9) where, 
however, the text is not quite accurate. It 
should be as above. Dr. H. E. Watt says that 
the words are set to the music of an Irish song 
called ‘The Dandy Oh.’] 


AUTHORS AND TITLES WANTED (clxviii. 
208, 250, 286).—3. “‘ Eclipse first, the rest 
nowhere.” The explanation given on the 
authority of Mr. Tattersall, seems very apt, if 
the system of running heats is understood. 
There were two judges, one at the winning-post 
and one at “the distance post,” placed 240 
yards before the finish. Horses which had not 
reached the latter when the winner reached the 
former were “ distanced ” and could not run 
in the next heat. Relics of this system sur- 
vive in the phrase “won bv a distance” and 
in the posts which are still to be seen on some 
of the older race-courses. There is a distance- 

ost at Chester, and the one at Aintree is an 
iron “chair ” in a pedestal, now alongside the 
fence preceding the water-jump. 


R. 8. B. 
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. | the course of his revision. He made a con- 

The Libr ary ° | siderable number of minor verbal excisions, 
—_—- | mostly by way of cutting out inuendoes or 
The Rivals. Edited from the Larpent MS. coarse expressions which had given or might 
by Richard Little Purdy. (Oxford: the be assumed to have given offence. More in- 
Clarendon Press. £1 1s. net). _ teresting are the instances where other char- 
“HE Rivals’ is here presented in the ver- ¢ters had been allowed to make blunders in 
sion of the Larpent MS. and the version the style of Mrs. Malaprop. These were now 

of the first edition of 1775, side by side, and, | "emoved, that she might the better shine 
with the excellent Introduction, makes a very forth. Not that her own speeches escaped 
pretty study in a dramatist’s work. Between the file: here and there something found too 
its failure at its first representation, and its trivial or otherwise unworthy, was removed. 
success eleven days later, Sheridan had worked The Larpent MS., however, is not to be 
it over to excellent purpose, but exactly what regarded as giving us precisely the original 
alterations he made was hitherto unknown. | version of ‘ The Rivals.” A transcript made 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger had at first incurred for the licenser, it represents the working 
heavy displeasure; it was easily surmised | over of an earlier form which Professor 
that in him a great deal had been modified. Purdy detects in the edition of the play 
The length of the play had been objected to; _ which was brought out in 1775, while it was 
this fault had been more or less corrected, still on the boards. If the successful acting 


so there must have been cuts. 


The history of the Larpent MSS. affords yet | 
one more illustration of the change that has 
come over public opinion in the matter of | 
preserving records and originals. The two 
or three thousand plays which John Larpent | 
and his predecessor had examined as Licensere — 
under the Lord Chamberlain remained in the 
hands of Larpent’s widow and were by her, | 
in 1825, offered for sale. Someone gave £180 | 
for the collection, which, in 1832, was sold | 
again to John Payne Collier and Thomas 
Amyot. Collier failed to find ‘ The Rivals’ | 
in the ‘‘ six or eight immense bundles ’’ for | 
which he was rather put to it to make house- | 
room; and even when the MSS. were acquired | 
by the Karl of Ellesmere and some arrange- | 
ment of them was attempted—according to | 
size—‘ The Rivals’ remained unnoticed. It | 
was after the Bridgewater Library was sold | 
— 4th Lord Ellesmere, in 1917, to Mr. | 

enry KE. Huntington, and the Larpent | 
MSS. were housed at San Marino, California, 
that it was brought to light. Here, then, we | 
have the play as the first audience saw and | 
heard it, oe | by comparing it with printed | 
editions, can trace Sheridan’s re-working. 


| version was a cutting down of the Larpent 
version, the Larpent version itself was the 


result of cutting down an original text from 


which, as his editor is inclined to believe, 
Sheridan chose to restore certain passages 
when he came to print—so that the words 
“As it is Acted at the Theatre-Royal in 
Covent-Garden’”’ are not strictly accurate. 
‘“* There is every indication . .. ” says the 
Professor, ‘‘that the printer was working, 
not from a fresh copy of the Covent Garden 
prompt-book, but from an old MS. in which 
the essential dramatic alterations had been 
worked out, or into which they had been 
copied, but in which many of those ex- 
crescences which Harris had assisted in prun- 
ing before the play was even in rehearsal, 
still survived, imperfectly cancelled, or per- 
haps even re-introduced into their old settings 
by an admiring author.’’ The first edition 
is oddly confused—as the Larpent MS. is 
not—in its treatment of the Bath background, 
and this again may point to an earlier 
MS. having been used without systematic re- 
ard to corrections subsequently made. A 
further point to be noticed in support of this 


‘conjecture is the fact that the third edition 


_ Professor Purdy gives us a valuable and ‘of the play is very largely assimilated to 
interesting discussion of the alterations. Sir the text in the Larpent aI. 


Lucius O’ Trigger is re-cast, whitewashed and | 


ennobled ; the duel, which originally started 
over @ woman and jealousy, is now over a 
quarrel provoked by a jest against Sir 
ucius’s country. Sundry changes in the 
scenes naturally have to follow from the dif- 
ference in Sir Lucius, sometimes with loss, 
on the whole more often with gain, for Sheri- 
dan had one or two brilliant inspirations in 


What, then, was the text from which ‘ The 


| Rivals’ was eventually performed with so 


much success? After rejecting the sixpenny 
text—one of a series brought out in the early 
nineteenth century purporting to be printed 
from the prompt-books of the Theatre-Royal 
—our author is constrained to express the 


' conviction that there is no text now avail- 
| able which shows us ‘ The Rivals’ as Sheri- 
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dan intended that it should be acted. 

Although principally engaged with the 
dramatic history of the play and the fortunes 
of the text, Professor Purdy makes some good 
critical remarks and suggestions—as, for ex- 
ample, upon Sheridan’s handling of Julia 
and Faulkland. A word must be said of the 
beautiful printing of the volume. 


An Introduction to the Use of the Public 
Records. By V. H. Galbraith. (Oxford: 
the Clarendon Press. 65s. net). 


THOSE who are beginning research at the 
Public Record Office will find this 
authoritative account of what is to be found 
there and its significance, quite invaluable. 
A description of the archives belonging to the 
Middle Ages, with a separate chapter on the 
Exchequer and ithe Legal Records, is followed 
by an explanation of the course of transi- 
tion, in methods of making and keeping the 
Records, to modern times. There is a useful 
chapter on how to approach research, that is, 
the steps to be taken to obtain access to the 
documents, and the resources and arrange- 
ment of the building. Further, four appen- 
dixes set out books and references; regula- 
tions; and a list of the places approved by 
the Master of ithe Rolls for the deposit of 
Manorial Records. Most people know that 
a system of local archives, and the proper pre- 
servation of private records are just now being 
actively promoted. This list of recognized 
depositories is interesting from more than one 
point of view. It will be seen that public 
libraries—institutions of relatively modern 
invention—are much more in use than county 
halls. Mr. Galbraith tells us that in 1547 
there was a proposal to establish county de- 
positories, but the House of Lords threw it 
out. What have we not lost, both in build- 
ings and in documents, by that decision! It 
was, however, rather of a piece with the 
official attitude towards records. They have 
been preserved, our author reminds us, prim- 
arily not for the historian but for the pur- 
poses of the Law Courts, where public docu- 
ments which have never been out of custody 
are allowed weight as evidence accorded to 
no others. There is something curiously satis- 
factory in viewing the great collection of 
English archives as ‘‘ secretious of an organ- 
ism ’’ (so they have been called) possessed of 
an organic unity which collections brought to- 
gether by purchase cannot show. 


We notice that Mr. Galbraith does not gp 
tach much value to the typographical devicgs 
by which it is sought to represent script iy 
print. They are certainly—“‘ record type™ 
and italicised extensions—as he says, costly, 
unpleasant to read, and impossible to quotes 
and he makes a good point in suggesting that 
they may actually be made more difficult 
read than the original is. (One can wall 
imagine a Chancery clerk smiling with amuse 
ment and superiority at our painstaking sep 
ting out of all the pers and pros, and om 
neglect of the great virtue there is in a little 
line dashed over a letter or a word). The 
Public Record Office publications have evolved 
a practical working system, which marks 
uncertain letters but otherwise prints the 
text of a document as it would be printed 
from copy to-day, and without reproduction 
of minor eccentricities such as unsystematic 
use of capitals. This plan is recommended 
to tthe researcher for his own transcriptions. 


Tue Authorised Version of the Four 
Gospels printed in eg published by 
the Cambridge University Press, is now it 
our hands. It is one of the books of their 
Cambridge Miscellany Series (3s. 6d.). © 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be a 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
poker ng and not to the printer at High Wy 
combe. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


ApprOveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their namea and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN in a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to put in th» top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within pare 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series volume and 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found, 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to forwata 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. é 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of 
Ltd., 2, Breams Buildings, London, E.0.4, f 
14, Burleigh Street, London, W.0.2. 


and published by The Rolls House Publishing Co. 
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